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EDITORIAL 





PLAY VALUES IN THE 
SCHOOL 


T IS a characteristic complaint against 

the modern school, and the modern 
culture as well, that an overbearing em- 
phasis is placed upon work as distin- 
guished from and apart from play. Fur- 
thermore, play is made to suffer through 
an unfortunate connotation of our day 
that identifies the activity with laziness 
or varied other not-so-worthy qualities. 
So we erect the damaging separation of 
work as highly desirable and productive 
of all good to man and play as undesir- 
able and productive only of ill. In those 
quarters where play values are most rec- 
ognized there still exists the compulsion 
to organize that play and to confine it 
within fine time-limits in keeping with 


the development and organization of 
academic instruction. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that where play is organ- 
ized rather than spontaneous and direct- 
ed more than free, the more conspicuous 
and penetrating values of play may be 
destroyed. 

The several articles in this issue, while 
written from psychiatric and psycho- 
analytic approaches, bring out forcefully 
and convincingly certain play values that 
have a direct bearing upon the nature of 
and possibilities for school provision. 
Our writers point to the role of play as 
an energy-outlet and a conflict-releasing 
agent, as a socializing force of paramount 
importance, and as a rich basis for the 
revealing study and enriched under- 
standing of the individual child. Edu- 
cators and teachers will find in this evalu- 
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ation of play much that is provocative 
and challenging for curriculur practice. 
It is entirely possible for the school to 
realize certain of these values through in- 
telligent and purposive play provision for 
the child, even without the deeper pro- 
fessional understanding of the signifi- 
cance and interpretive possibilities in 
that play. In other words, an apprecia- 
tion of the play influence upon child 
character and growth may lead the school 
to attain certain of the therapeutic bene- 
fits inherent in a properly devised play 
program. 

Surely it behooves the school to utilize 
the play approach as a means of identi- 
fying the child-material with which 
teachers must work. The average class- 
room yields but insufficient means to the 
teacher for increasing her awareness of 
a child other than as a fact-reproducing 
organism. The possibilities in play for 
the revelation of the child as a real flesh- 
and-blood individual, and thereby to be 
more adequately treated and guided in 
the schools, are relatively untapped. 

In recent years one of the cardinal edu- 
cational objectives has been well stated 
as the worthy use of leisure time. What 
the schools might do toward the attain- 
ment of this objective still falls far short 
of the ideal. It may be that time will see 
the introduction of an integrated and 
seriously purposive curricular departure 
in the field of play. Continuous provision 
for instruction and guidance in both the 
individual and group aspects of play 
may attain a position of desirability com- 
parable to that now held by the school as 
a subject-instructing medium solely. 
From the standpoint of sane and bal- 


anced adult living, this school emphasis 
upon play pursuits, and the values ac- 
cruing therefrom, easily rivals in impor- 
tance the acquisition of work and infor- 
mational skills to which educators are 
so firmly wedded. 

It is obvious that we do not yet know 
how to use our leisure time with profit 
to ourselves as individual personalities 
or with profit to social living. It remains 
for the school to aid and educate its citi- 
zens in play as well as in work skills. 

When the need for the wholesale ac- 
ceptance of this objective, as pointed out 
in Professor Low’s article, is fully appre- 
ciated, we shall have work-play schools 
replacing work-pressure schools. We 
shall see a relaxation of the acquisitive 
and competitive motif in education in 
favor of an educational ideal that re- 
spects the imaginative needs of the indi- 
vidual and wherein fuller opportunities 
are provided for individual expression 
and meaningful learnings through the 
play-way. This is quite a different thing 
from organized interscholastic or even 
intramural athletic competition. It is 
rather provision for games, hobbies, and 
adventures on both individual and group 
fronts where organization is purposely 
either lacking or at a minimum and con- 
ducted more for the sheer joy of the ex- 
perience than for any foreseen profits 
attending the activity. It is only in this 
direction that we may expect fruits of 
individual activity and enriched living 
through leisure time pursuits as a re- 
placement for the current unproductive 
mass entertainment passively witnessed 
and least beneficial from the standpoint 
of the individual personality. 
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This paper by Mrs. Weiss-Frankl gives a bird's-eye view of the present-day uses of play 


for the study of the personality of children. Here one can note the differences in approaches 


which the other writers in this issue describe more or less specifically. 





Sew working with problem chil- 
dren, the methods found satisfactory 
with adults have to be replaced by methods 
more in keeping with the personality of 
children and with their life situation. One 
of the outstanding features in present-day 
child guidance is the utilization of play for 
diagnostic and therapeutic purposes. There 
are three main functions of play as used by 
child guidance workers: 
1. Play is used as an approach for establish- 
ing rapport. 
. The content of play is observed and 
analyzed. 


Nv 


3. Play situations are used for observation 
and evaluation of behavior. 


1. Play as a Means to Establish 
Rapport 

The first use of play in child guidance 
work was for the purpose of establishing 
rapport between the psychologist and the 
child. Without some introduction, children 
tend to react to a conversational approach 
with insecurity, embarrassment, or anxiety, 
especially when interviewed by persons 
whom they do not know well. Knowledge 
of this has led to a detour in method. The 
worker starts some kind of play with a 
child in order to win his confidence. While 
playing, he waits for the child to begin to 


talk or he starts the conversation casually. 
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In this way he may use play as a back- 
ground for a conversation, the purpose and 
importance of which is somewhat hidden 
from the child. Through the play situation 
the child is enabled to talk spontaneously 
and to respond without embarrassment or 
strain. The psychologist can guide the 
casual conversation toward such issues as 
seem important to him. It is, of course, a 
matter of intuition and skill to loosen up 
the situation so that the child may feel at 
ease. 
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Play technique for this purpose may take 
one of the following forms: 

a. An interview disguised in the form of 
a play 

b. A psychological examination follow- 
ing a period of play 

c. A psychological test imbedded in a 
game or a series of games 

d. Instruction in school subjects in the 
form of games 

e. A play period with the child for the 


purpose of some therapeutic influence 


2. The Content of Play 


When this function of play is empha 
sized, content analysis of play may be con- 
sidered as the equivalent, on the child level, 
of interview analysis in adult therapy. This 
approach has been developed mainly by 
psychoanalysts in recognition of the im 
possibility of gaining information about 
the child’s inner life through verbalization. 

Children can seldom express what guid 
ance workers are most interested in hearing 
from them. Their statements, even about 
objective events, are not reliable and are 
subject to suggestive influences. When they 
are called upon to speak about subjective 
experiences linked up with their inner life, 
we cannot expect them to give us clear in 
formation. In other words, children in gen- 
eral are not ready for introspection. They 
cannot reach a clear insight into their own 
feelings and experiences as adults do and 
cannot translate them into words or 
thoughts. Therefore they generally are not 
able to give an account of their inner life, 
rich as it may be, or of the motives of their 
behavior. 

How, then, can we secure accurate in 
formation about children’s emotions and 
motivations? Experience shows that chil- 


dren are able through their play to indicate 
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their interests, to tell about their home 
situation, their feeling of belongingness, 
their love, hatred, or resentment toward 
persons of their environment, their wishes 
for attention, love, revenge, and their 
moods in general. Of course, this is not 
done on a conscious level for the child does 
not mean to tell all that. This information 
is gained by the psychologist without the 
conscious cooperation of the child. If the 
psychologist can give the child an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression through play, and 
if he understands how to interpret what 
the child has to offer, he is able to learn 
more about the child and to penetrate 
deeper levels of his inner life than he pos- 
sibly can by way of the most cleverly di- 
rected conversation. 

A variety of methods have been and are 
being developed along these lines. For in- 
stance, children are encouraged to invent 
and stage dramatic plays. The implication 
is that they make their heroes do what they 
themselves would like to do; what their 
heroes detest or love is what they them- 
selves detest or love—material which they 
are not able, or do not dare, to reveal open- 
ly, sometimes not even to themselves. What 
they do not like is presented in an unfavor- 
able light; what they are afraid of is staged 
in a frightening way. While all this is im- 
portant diagnostic material, throwing light 
not so much on the child’s actual environ- 
mental reality as on the way he himself sees 
it and feels about it, it is at the same time 
the beginning of therapy. The child acts 
out emotionally what he feels about the 
situation and in this way, far more effec 
tively than through verbalization, his ten- 
sions and anxieties are released. 

Certain types of play offer excellent op- 
portunity for study and analysis of the 


child’s inner life. A child plays with dolls 
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or dramatizes something and from the 
content of his play we try to detect what he 
thinks or feels. We may observe him work- 
ing with clay as he creates things that are 
important to him and play a leading part 
in his inner life. At another time a child 
may create drawings the content of which 
expresses his personal experiences. In all 
these examples verbalization is replaced by 
play content which expresses in symbolic 
form the child’s present inner psychic situ- 
ation. Even though the original form of 
the adult interview has been eliminated to 
a large degree, its original goal is still the 
same: the child is made to reveal in a form 
adequate to his developmental level his 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences. 

At the same time the child has entered 
the therapeutic situation by being allowed 
in a way satisfactory to him, to act out his 
desires and fears, thereby releasing ten- 
sions and receiving as much assistance and 
remedial interpretation as the psychologist 
considers adequate. Workers who have 
specialized in this type of play interview 
have chosen very specific play situations 
which they arrange for the child in such a 
way that the child is confronted in play 
with situations in which he has failed to 


make a satisfactory adjustment. 


3. Observation and Evaluation of 
Problem Behavior as Exhibited in 
Play Situations 
Since the worker in child guidance is 
supposed to investigate problematic be- 
havior and to help parents and teachers 
deal with it, it is strange that he rarely ever 
has an opportunity to observe children 
while they behave in the way that is re- 
garded as unsatisfactory. Instead he has to 
rely mainly upon more or less detailed and 


objective reports from persons involved. 


In order to supplement these reports he 
may have at his disposal the results of a 
variety of methods of examination of a 
child’s mental and physical apparatus 
and emotions (for example, intelligence, 
achievement, and personality tests, and 
various examinations, tests, and measure- 
ments ). The findings of these examinations 
are related only indirectly to the behavior 
problem in question. When the psycholo 
gist himself studies the child, the latter fre- 
quently presents himself in a way which 
differs essentially from the description 
given by persons who are concerned with 
him. The psychologist may be told that in 
class the child talks continuously and thus 
disturbs others, but in the laboratory situa- 
tion he finds him coéperative, well man- 
nered, and able to work silently for long 
periods of time. Another child is described 
as extremely shy in class while with the 
psychologist he proves to be at ease and 
talkative. The pictures of these two children 
gained from description only do not corre- 
spond with what the psychologist himself 
has observed. Such discrepancies lead the 
worker to take refuge in a variety of the- 
ories which may offer a possible interpre- 
tation and explanation but which must 
remain hypotheses. 

The difficulties are approximately the 
same as those of a physician who is called 
upon to give a diagnostic statement about 
certain convulsions at a time when the pa- 
tient does not suffer from them. Some- 
times he may come to a clear diagnosis 
from the symptoms that he finds but in 
many cases he may have to look for an 
opportunity to see the attacks. 

Similarly the psychologist may find it 
difficult to diagnose a behavior problem 
from indirect evidence, and he will have 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Dr. Simpson's paper is helpful because in it she describes actual instances of what a 


child does during a play interview and because she gives examples of the kind of in- 


terpretation commonly used to give meaning to the observations and productions of a 


child. 





LAY interviews with children are be- 

ing used for diagnostic and for thera- 
peutic purposes, though mostly they serve 
both these ends. In the following article 
the first aspect only will be considered. 

The theories underlying the use of play 
interviews with children in an attempt to 
obtain insight into their inner life are con- 
nected with views about imagination and 
phantasy and vary with different schools 
of psychology. So far the most important 
contributions have been made by the psy- 
choanalytical school. 

The diagnostic procedure described be- 
low is based on two main assumptions: 

1. That imagination is the characteristic 
mode of thinking of early childhood; 

2. That a child who is involved in an 
emotional problem more readily reveals 
himself through the medium of play than 
in any other way." 

In play interviews various kinds of play 
are being used: relatively free play, where 
the child chooses from a number of toys 
and activities; and controlled play. The 
material reported here has been obtained 
in free play. 


The room in which the following play 


? Ruth Griffiths, A Study of Imagination in Early 
Childhood, London, 1935. 
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interviews took place contained dolls, dolls’ 
furniture, large toy animals, building 
blocks, trains, soldiers, and other toys. On 
a shelf there were big crayons, pencils, 
white and colored paper, scissors, paste, 
and modelling clay. The worker was sitting 
on a little chair in the corner. 


Play Observation of Gabrielle 


Gabrielle is five years and four months 
old. She is a rather thin, brunette, attrac- 
tive little girl. Her appearance is extremely 
neat. At first, she views the worker rather 
furtively with big, black eyes and stays 
near her mother. She keeps her hands ob- 
stinately behind her back. Gabrielle is very 
bright and well mannered. She inspects the 
room and points out objects to her mother, 
ignoring the worker. When the mother 
leaves, she does not protest and immediately 
is quite friendly with the worker. 

Gabrielle picks up a doll, dressed as a 
boy, and says, “You are the biggest brother. 
Don’t bother mother.” 

Next she plays with a pink rubber baby, 
puts it on a sheet of paper and traces it. 
“Let me draw her a little pink. Pink baby 
and pink hair. She has blue eyes. Now let’s 
draw the man. What color shall he be? He 
has a big head. His teeth shall be black be- 
cause he did not drink plenty of milk.” 
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Worker: “What next?” 

Gabrielle: “I know what else to draw, but 
I don’t tell you. After I do it, you guess. 
It’s an Indian tent with hard beds; In- 
dians have no soft beds. There is green 
grass; it grows quite high. It is spring; tiny 
grasses are growing.” 

After that, Gabrielle draws a house and 
colors it. Then she discovers the scissors 
and immediately starts to cut out, saying, 
“We cannot take Daddy’s scissors.” She 
works rapidly, explaining, “This is a head,” 
or “A baby’s bottle, without opening the 
top.” 

The scissors are mislaid; Gabrielle says, 
“T hid them from everybody.” She cuts out 
a man who reminds her of a story about a 
peanut man. 

“Maybe we can make his wife there 
[next to the man]. The wife has to be 
smaller than her husband. The head is 
smaller. Now the grandmother.” 

Worker: “What does she look like?” 

Gabrielle: “The grandmother looks just a 
little pretty, not too pretty. She looks one 
way [shown in profile]. Now the grand- 
father and the baby. The baby just taps: 
Tappety, tippety, tap.” 

Worker: “What does the grandmother 
do?” 

Gabrielle, shaking her head slowly and 
reprovingly from side to side: “No, no.” 

Worker: “Why?” 

Gabrielle: “Because the baby touches 
some of her things.” 

Worker: “And grandfather?” 

Gabrielle, nodding approvingly: “Yes, 
yes.” [Because the baby asks for her own 
book. ] 

Worker: “And mother?” 

Gabrielle again shakes her head. “No, 
no, don’t touch my things.” 

Worker: “And the father?” 


Gabrielle: “He says like the grandfather, 
because the baby asks for her own book.” 

Worker: “And the baby?” 

Gabrielle, whining: “Baby is crying; she 
was naughty. She asked grandfather for 
a book which was not her own.” 

Worker: “What does the baby like?” 

Gabrielle: “The baby likes meat and all 
of foods that is not good for her. The baby 
wants the father’s chop after she has eaten 
her own meat. She likes to play roughly 
with her older big sister.” 

Worker: “What does the big sister like?” 

Gabrielle: “She does not like meat. She 
likes spinach and milk, like a big girl. I 
want to be a big lady, so that I can stay up 
very long.” 

Gabrielle next plays with the furniture 
and dolls in the room. She is getting them 
ready for supper. She addresses them, “You 
must be good and clean before you come 
to the table.” She organizes everything 
beautifully. 


Impressions of and Tentative 

Conclusions Suggested by Interview 

In her opening lines Gabrielle deals with 
a definite family problem—the special re- 
sponsibility of an oldest child towards its 
mother. For her first drawing she makes a 
tracing, then she ventures into free draw- 
ing. The black teeth episode suggests one 
method by which attitudes may be built up 
in the family. The fact that the father and 
not the child is afflicted with black teeth 
may be a way of getting even with adults 
for their threats and sinister predictions. 
At this point Gabrielle turns to more im- 
personal drawings. With her cut-outs she 
returns to the family circle and completes 
it. When the scissors are mislaid, she iden- 
tifies herself with the father who hides the 
scissors. Thus in her play she seizes the 
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power which is ordinarily wielded by 
adults. Earlier in the interview, when she 
makes the worker guess what she is going 
to draw, she strives for the same power. 

The reactions of the adult members of 
the family, impressively mimicked by Ga- 
brielle, are positive if the baby respects 
their taboos, negative if she violates them. 
It is probably significant that the male 
members of the family are doing all the 
approving, the ladies all the reproving. The 
baby gives free rein to her wishes, while 
the older sister’s behavior reflects perfec- 
tion according to adult standards. Gabrielle 
identifies herself with that model child, 
and, forgetting the game, reveals her am- 
bition—to be a big lady. The reason she 
gives—an almost universal wish amongst 
children—stands for all the privileges of 
adults. At the end of her play, Gabrielle 
assumes the part of the mother. 

On the basis of my first contact with 
Gabrielle, it would seem that she is gov- 
erned by rather high adult standards, and 
is trying hard to conform to them. Intellec- 
tually, she accepts these rules, but they in- 
terfere with her real childish wishes and 
inhibit her perhaps too much, so that she 
carefully feels her way and strives to be 
grown up. 


Case Background 


The mother’s main complaint about Ga 
brielle is that she bites her fingernails to the 
quick. Her development has been that of a 
strong and healthy child. The relationship 
between her and her only sister, two and a 
half years old, is reported to be excellent. 
Mother and father are in rather poor health 
and therefore the children are subdued at 
home. Two years ago the family, including 
an aunt, a cousin, and the maternal grand- 
mother, moved from a country house into 
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a small city apartment. In the family there 
is much talk about health, and rules are set 
up to keep everybody well. Gabrielle started 
biting her nails about the time her father 
became ill. Otherwise her behavior is per- 
fect. She is independent and can be trusted 
to watch her little sister. Gabrielle founded 
a G. G. and B. Club (Gallant, Generous, 
and Brave) and is trying to live up to its 
arduous rules. She is critical of the noisy 
children at Public School and of her own 
progress, so that she makes remarks such 
as “I have not improved today,” “We have 


not learned anything new.” 


Play Observation of Peter 

Peter is eight years and four months old. 
He is blond and blue eyed, slightly built 
and tall for his age. He is left handed. His 
intelligence is above average. Though it is 
early in the morning, he looks already un- 
tidy. Peter approaches the worker with ob- 
vious mistrust, but in spite of that asks his 
mother to leave and to call for him later. 
Ignoring the worker, he looks at the pic- 
tures on the wall drawn by other children. 
He takes a pencil and paper. “I will draw a 
bridge; I wonder whether it will be drawn 
well enough to be hung up on the wall. 
You know what I did last Wednesday? I 
stuck all the pencils in the ink.” 

Worker: “Why?” 

Peter: “I wanted to have black pencils. 
It's going to be a nice bridge. First I 
may have a little trouble making the cables. 
I know more than some people about mak- 
ing boats. What amusements do they have 
in a boat, anyway?” 

Worker: “Heaven knows.” 

Worker: “Do you ever dream?” 

Peter: “Mmmmmm—mostly bad dreams. 
The whole world exploded because a star 


fell. Then I woke up. When I am scared 
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I get way under the covers. Then I do not 
go to sleep for a while. Once my mother 
had company and all the noses grew like 
Zeppelins and stayed that way. They could 
still fit in the house, but they stuck out all 
over the table. Grandmother and father 
were there. My grandmother’s head was 
gone and she had an iron wire around her 
neck and on top a Japanese head of iron. 
| ran away when they were not looking.” 

By this time Peter had finished drawing 
a bridge. He goes on: “I have a rocket plane 
in fairyland. I go there at night. We go 
all over fairyland and fight. No one gets 
killed in my land. They have steel suits, 
and it’s magic. I'll make a big fierce face 
to scare everyone in the hall.” Peter knocks 
hard on the table. 

Worker: “You frighten me.” 

Peter laughs: “I am making a dragon’s 
head.” 

Worker: “Do you like fairy tales?” 

Peter: “Yes, they are true, too. I am go- 
ing to frighten everyone. They will run 
away from the dragon. They will all say: 
‘There is a dragon in the hall.’ I won't 
be frightened because I made it. You 
know I was hurt? I put the hand there. I 
wanted to feel the machinery on my hand. 
[ thought I knew all about it. I would just 
get grease on it. But it was hurt. A ghost 
with many teeth on would frighten every- 
body. I’m going to make some more teeth. 
Do you think a very large mouth would 
frighten anyone?” 

Worker: “Why do you want to scare 
people?” 

Peter: “It’s fun. I’m scared of dreams 
ind of a steam shovel if it goes on my 
head. Pushing along and pushing up 
things. It seems to me something might 
drop.” 


He exclaims: “Keep away from them! 


I’m even going to have a hat [on the face]. 
Oh, the big red eyes! They're scary. Wait 
till you see this. . . . My dream is almost 
true. Instead of meeting the other girl [our 
secretary whom he saw when he came be- 
fore], I was going to meet you. I would 
have to look for her.” 

A student comes by and Peter says to 
him, “You better not come in here because 
you would be frightened by the ghost. You 
better go to a room where you might escape. 
When do I come again?” 


Impressions and Tentative 
Conclusions 

Peter's first expression is lack of self- 
confidence. To overcome this, to shock the 
worker and to sound her out, he boasts of a 
naughty prank. Once more he shows inse- 
curity for which he immediately compen- 
sates by boasting of superiority in another 
field (boat building). At the same time 
he disparages “some people” and _ their 
pleasures—probably another form of self- 
aggrandizement. 

The mood of Peter’s “bad dreams” is 
colored by fear which he conquers by 
running away and by hiding his head in 
ostrich fashion. 

In fairyland, Peter has great power. Even 
there, however, he does not trust his prow- 
ess alone but supplements it with magic 
steel suits. At the age of eight, fairy tales are 
still true to him—probably he needs them. 

Peter’s play culminates in one big pro- 
jection of fear on everybody, including the 
worker. He alone conquers fear by making 
himself the creator of the horrible dragon’s 
head. The others are advised to escape. 

It will have to be investigated whether 
curiosity and inability to foresee conse- 
quences brought about Peter’s accident or 
whether there were other components. 
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Peter himself realizes that he is afraid 
and is trying to save his face. He only ad- 
mits being afraid of such terrible things (a 
steam shovel) that he considers his fear 
justified. It may be that his accident has 
provoked or at least increased this fear of 
machinery. 

In the 


presses his desire to see another person 


form of a dream, Peter ex- 
and thereby probably indicates resistance 
against the worker. Peter’s play is a varia- 
tion of the themes of insecurity, compensa- 
tion, fear, escape, and projection of fear on 
others. 


Case Background 


Peter’s mother complains that he does not 
get along with other children and there- 
fore has to be tutored privately. He is ex- 
citable and a restless sleeper, suffering from 
nocturnal enuresis. His development shows 
difficulties at several critical points, as at 
weaning and at the birth of his younger 
brother. There is a history of masturbation 
and of fears and a record of severe punish- 
ment, especially by the father. As a small 
child Peter relied on fairyland to solve his 
difficulties. The baby brother is the pet of 
the family. The accident really happened 
when Peter deliberately stuck his finger into 
the wheel of a motor. 


Résumé 

Gabrielle’s difficulty, to some extent com- 
mon to all children, is the conflict between 
her childish drives and the high standards 
set up by the numerous adults surrounding 
her. She looks for a solution of her problem 
in a courageous and practical way. She 
absorbs the adult standards so thoroughly 
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that she identifies herself with them. With 
nailbiting as a little safety-valve, she seems 
to be making a good adjustment. If she is 
given some release, the prognosis for her is 
good. 

Peter is full of anxiety and insecurity 
which he is trying to overcome by various 
means. He, too, is making an adjustment 
but it leads him into phantasy, to fairy- 
land, and, most hopefully, into creative 
expression. It will take deeper probing to 
unravel his phantasies and understand his 
symbols. His habit formation has broken 
down; he cannot live the life of most other 
children of his age. It would hardly be pos- 
sible at this point to make any prediction as 
to his development. 

It seems safe to say that the first play 
interviews with Gabrielle and Peter give 
strong suggestions as to the nature of these 
children’s central problems, though little 
light is thrown upon their origin. They 
provide road signs for further investigation. 
It happened in the case of these two chil- 
dren that all additional information con- 
firmed and deepened the views formed 
after the initial interview. 


Conclusions 


Experience with many other children 
shows that material similar to that treated 
above may be obtained from nearly all 
young children in a first play interview. I 
have used it for diagnosis in the case of un- 
usual children with whom subsequently 
intensive work was undertaken and also 
with “normal” children, along with psycho- 
logical tests, in order to reach parts of their 
personality access to which is not readily 


gained by other methods. 





HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO PLAY AT 
DIFFERENT LEVELS 


HARRY RATTRAY LOW 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





It is necessary to reiterate again and again the value of play to a child’s natural growth, 
both mentally and physically. So we welcome Dr. Low’s reiteration that “play is not a 
waste of time.” His paper effectively presents the view that play is perhaps just as im- 
portant, if not more so, for the growth and development of a child as the more formal 


pedagogic aspects of education. 





To SAY that our children will have 
more leisure time than we have is to make 
a remark that is obvious and yet full of sig- 
nificance for parents and teachers. The com- 
ing of leisure is both a portent and a chal- 
lenge. If we do not realize this in time, 
what may be our opportunity and the be- 
ginning of a new democratic culture may 
become merely a new emptiness serving 
but to expose the hollow nature of what 
has gone by the name of education in the 
past. Dean Inge says, “The soul is dyed 
the colour of its leisure thoughts,” and these 
thoughts are dependent upon the earlier 


play history of the individual. 


Play and Learning 


It is the play of childhood that provides 
the basis on which are built the more de- 
veloped interests and happy social relation- 
ships of adult years. The school is recog- 
nizing this by its attempts to provide for 
learning by “play-way” methods, and 
through projects, activities, and experiences. 
There is a definite attempt to incorporate 
play in learning and teaching. It is realized 
that if the play attitude can be secured and 
if activities of educational value are under- 


taken by the child with readiness and pleas- 


ure because of their own immediate ap- 
peal—because of the enjoyment of the ac- 
tivity itself{—we shall apparently call upon 
sources of energy otherwise untapped and 
there will be in learning and study no wast- 
age of energy involved in constantly bring- 
ing back an unwilling attention to the work 
in hand. But play will be of significance 
and of value in learning to the extent that 
parents and teachers appreciate the rela- 
tionship of play to the life of the child. 
Play is not an isolated piece of behavior; 
it is related to the whole life of the child. 
The universality and constancy of play 
have resulted in an under-estimation of its 
significance. The fact that children play the 
world over has prevented us from realizing 
that it is easy for the child’s play to be in- 
adequate for his needs. To satisfy these 
needs, it is necessary to provide elemental 
play material which is often unobtainable 
in many circumstances of living today. 
Lacking this, faulty substitutes are pro- 
vided, contact with natural things is not 
given, and the child’s development suffers. 
Play is not a waste of time nor merely 
a means of passing time. It is much more 
than purposeless activity. The effect of 
“too much” play has often been feared. 
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Through fear of its effects, play is some- 
times curtailed in a genuine but mistaken 
effort to encourage hard work and a serious 
outlook on life. The results of such cur- 
tailment are often exactly the opposite to 
those intended. It is through play that the 
child becomes capable of sustained activity 
and of waiting for results without giving 
up in face of difficulty. Through play we 
preserve our balance emotionally, relieving 
many of the stresses we experience, almost 
without realizing that we are doing so. 

Successful play in adolescence will be de- 
termined by the satisfactoriness of earlier 
play, and it is therefore of great impor- 
tance that the child’s play life should be 
sound from the start. As the child develops, 
his play shows some sequence but appro- 
priate play cannot be regarded as rigidly 
determined by age. The sort of play suited 
to any particular child will depend upon 
his choice, which in its turn will depend 
largely on his previous experience and his 
general state, rather than on his chronologi- 
cal age. In making provision for a child 
at any later stage, we must have knowledge 
of his earlier development and require- 
ments. 


Play and Development 

The growth of the child physically, in- 
tellectually, socially, and emotionally is in- 
timately related to his development in play. 
Through handling, touching, rolling, push- 
ing, pulling, balancing, the infant learns 
about the things that make up his world. 
By experimenting and exploring in play, 
the child’s horizon of interests is extended, 
his range of skills widened, and his mus- 
cular codrdination gradually perfected. But 
parents and teachers should realize that the 
play of the child under seven years is the 
play of the larger muscles of the trunk and 
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limbs. Beyond this age the child will begin 
to use and develop in his play the finer 
muscles, those of the eye, of the tongue, and 
above all of the fingers. It is a great mistake 
to ask a child to do something for which 
he is not yet physically ready, such as to 
manipulate small materials. The young 
child, unlike the older child, is still far 
more interested in the actual job in hand 
than in the acquisition of dexterity or new 
forms of skill as such. 

Gradually, through play, the child’s in- 
terest moves from himself and his imme- 
diate concerns to other people and objects 
of their interest. His ingenuity and initia- 
tive have been aroused and developed, and 
his interest, through finding a progressive 
outlet, is available for more cultural pur- 
suits. We must be careful not to damp 
down his enthusiasm by limiting him to 
restricted and over-specialized lines of in- 
quiry at an early age but to help him by 
making provision for his curiosity. A sym- 
pathetic environment at home, with oppor- 
tunity for ample free play, will necessarily 
supplement provisions at school. 

The child’s play will also reflect his so- 
cial progress. A very young child plays to 
a considerable extent within himself. He 
responds to the play of others but lacks 
the capacity for making very active play 
advances to them. As he develops, his play 
makes demands on the attention of other 
people and he arranges his play in accord- 
ance with his needs. Then he begins to 
allow for other people’s wishes in playing, 
until he can play in a more codperative way. 
This gradual extension of his interests and 
his social contacts will continue all through 
his childhood, and the fostering of it is one 
of the most important functions of play. 
It is a grave mistake, however, for the 
teacher or parent to try to force the social 
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development of the child by insisting, for 
example, that the three-year-old be gener- 
ous and share his toys with his visitor. 

A child’s general balance is often easily 
disturbed and his mental health depends 
upon its progressive restoration. In play he 
can express and find some solution of his 
problems. His phantasies are played out 
and his feelings relieved. This imaginative 
play progressively develops from the early 
make-believe play, hardly realized by the 
child as such, to the spontaneous dramatic 
play when the child knows that he is “pre- 
tending” and the later more mature forms 
of creative expression. There is no need to 
fear, as Montessori fears, that cultivation 
of the imagination will obscure the child’s 
distinction of reality from phantasy. Rather 
by helping the child’s freer expression of his 
feelings, we enable him to make this dis- 
tinction. 


Provision for Play-Learning 

The provision which is made for the 
child in play will be both social and mate- 
rial. It is through play that the child’s de- 
pendence on his mother is lessened; he 
finds friendliness in other people and ac- 
cepts them happily. The age at which a 
child plays happily with other children de- 
pends very much on his experience of them, 
but his social development will be smoother 
if he has an opportunity of being with 
them from a quite early age. If he is found 
towards five to be still very demanding of 
adult attention, unwilling to play with 
other children or unusually hostile to them, 
he is needing play in some setting other 
than his usual. Playing in “gangs” is a nor- 
mal and spontaneous form of play from 
the age of six or seven onwards. With other 
children the child can play and invent in- 
numerable group games, achieving at the 
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same time a sound cooperative relationship 
with his fellows and a truer sense of pro- 
portion. When adults play with the child, 
the initiative must be with him and we 
must follow his lead. Our part is to answer 
the many questions which inevitably arise 
from play and to help keep the balance 
between intellectual and emotional de- 
mands. 

An indication of the material that may 
be provided will bring out the sequence of 
play-learning. Water and materials related 
to water-play, sand and earth, dough, and 
materials related to household and outdoor 
work not only provide for the progressive 
mental development of the child but also 
have a peculiar value in meeting the needs 
of his feelings. His need to express his de- 
structive tendencies, to take things apart, 
his need to make a mess and to clean up, 
his need to get dirty—these needs are met 
and satisfied by these materials. Play with 


this material becomes more constructive 
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and more imitative of grown-up activities 
from about two and a half years on. 

As the child’s skill in manipulation 
grows, usually from the age of four on- 
wards, clay and plasticine become of in- 
creasing value. Paper, chalk, and paint, 
available from an early age, are supple- 
mented later by the addition of crayons 
and pencils. 

Acting games or characters, such as tea 
parties, trains, mothers and fathers, fairies, 
school, policemen, soldiers, burglars, cow- 
boys and Indians, are easily provided for. 
This acting play develops into, and is re- 
lated to, the child’s pleasure in being told 
stories, in being read to and, later, in read- 
ing for himself. 

Exercise and control of the body is pro- 
vided for by the larger toys of early child- 
hood, balls to roll about and run after, 
wagons to push and pull, swings, seesaws, 
tricycles, and the games of later childhood. 
Children of nine years and onwards begin 
to find satisfaction in more organized forms 
of sport and will often adopt them sponta- 
neously, but they still need ordinary free 
opportunities of exercise. 

The child’s need of an opportunity to 
make a noise should be provided for and 
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gradually developed into a pleasure in 
rhythm and musical sounds. 

Materials such as boards with holes in 
them and pegs to fit, beads to thread, 
wooden bricks, scissors, and later on nails, 
wood, tools, puzzles, meccano are all more 
definitely constructive and provide for the 
later skills and interests of the adolescent 
in carpentry, sewing, carving, metal work, 
and the like. 

The fact that very attractive toys can 
be bought quite cheaply today often leads 
parents to give their children mechanical 
toys which require only the turning of a 
handle and which are too complicated in 
mechanism to be understood by the child. 
The child is not required to make any crea- 
tive effort nor is his curiosity stimulated. 
The contribution which play can make to 
the progressive development of the child is 
thus defeated. 

Parents are often worried lest their neigh- 
bors’ children may teach their child bad 
words or bad manners or give contagious 
diseases. However, rather than that a child 
should develop selfish habits or an unwhole- 
some personality because of solitary play, it 
is preferable that he have contacts with 
other children and run the risks involved. 
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THE VALUE OF PLAY FOR A CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT STUDY 


MARGARET E. FRIES, M.D. 


CONSULTING PEDIATRICIAN, NEW YORK INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, AND ASSISTANT 
PEDIATRICIAN, BELLEVUE MEDICAL COLLEGE 





During the past few years play techniques have been increasingly utilized for the study 
of child behavior until now it has become almost standard practice for child develop- 
ment studies. Dr. Fries explains why play techniques are used to complement other 


modes of study. 





B EFORE discussing the value of play for 

a child development study, let us con- 
sider what play means emotionally to the 
child. One of the most fundamental mean- 
ings is that play offers an effective way of 
attaining gratification of conscious and 
unconscious desires. This is true of the tod- 
dler building with blocks, the school child 
playing “school,” or the adolescent par- 
ticipating in parties. 

The content of any child’s play is de- 
termined by his past experiences, physical, 
mental, and emotional. For example: The 
physician’s child often invents games in 
which he is the doctor making telephone 
appointments with the patient or minister- 
ing to a sick doll. 

The way in which a child plays is influ- 
enced by his assimilation of past experi- 
ences. Three children, for instance, may 
play the same game—teaching a geography 
lesson to their dolls—but in different ways. 
One child acts the part of a kindly teacher; 
another is a more stern instructor; the third 
child is actively aggressive, hitting his “pu- 
pils,” an act for which he would be se- 


*In this short article, the remarks will be lim- 
ited chiefly to the emotional aspects of play. Many 
other factors would be discussed in a more de- 
tailed consideration of the subject. 


verely reprimanded in real life. Thus, play 
observations are valuable since a child may 
freely express in play many emotions which 
otherwise would not be revealed. 

The teacher, parent, or other observer, by 
watching play activities, has the opportu- 
nity of gaining a clue as to how the child is 
assimilating his life experiences. In other 
words, the observer may take play as one 
of the overt signs of the child’s adjustment 
to life. But this is only a clue and does not 
reveal the true etiological factors, the 
“why’s.” 

Knowing the “Why’s”’ 

In order to understand more fully the 
dynamics of child development, it is essen- 
tial to comprehend the “why’s” behind be- 
havior. It is not sufficient to know, for ex- 
ample, that a certain child prefers to spend 
all his spare time in reading. We should 
try to detect the reason for this preference 
and what he is evading in other play or 
life situations. This can be ascertained only 
by more intensive investigation utilizing 
various correlative methods of approach. 
This type of intensive investigation has 
been in progress at the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children. 


The purpose of the research is not only 
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to discover the “why’s” of satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory child development, but also 
to use these findings to promote optimal 
total development. In trying to reach our 
goal, we have been studying all develop- 
mental phases of life—physical, mental, 
and emotional—as well as constitutional 
and environmental factors. Complete tam- 
ily case work begins during the mother’s 
pregnancy and continues through the 
child’s adolescence. Subjective and objex 
tive methods of study are employed during 
home and school visits; also when the child 
attends the Well Children’s Clinic and the 
Playgroup which was established as an ad- 
junct to the investigation. The codperation 
of school authorities and social agencies 


has greatly aided the project. 


One of the most significant findings in the 


investigation is as follows: The interrela- 
tion of all factors (italicized above )—rather 
than any single factor—is responsible for 


satisfactory or unsatislactory total develop- 
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ment. This precludes, of course, the pres- 
ence of marked pathology in any one 
field.” 

The observations of play in this child 
development study are used as laboratory 
procedures, just as the physician uses X-rays 
and similar measures to complement his 
thorough examinations. By means of this 
“laboratory test,’ we have the opportunity 
of evaluating the child’s adjustment and 
detecting mild or serious deviations from 
the average. It is impossible, however, to 
use these observations alone as a short cut 


or substitute for ascertaining the “why’s.” 


Teacher’s Observation of Play 

We have found that it is often possible 
for teachers to detect maladjustments by 
observing their pupils’ play in the class- 
room, during recess, and before school be- 
gins. For example: Eight-year-old Peter’s 
teacher reported to us that during milk- 
time at recess, she often noticed the boy 
quietly sucking on a milk bottle and as 
suming positions typical of a young baby. 
In the classroom, however, he was so vio- 
lent and disrupted the group to such an ex- 
tent that he had to be removed from school. 
This type of play—on the one hand aggres 
sive and destructive, while on the other 
hand withdrawn—indicated a serious 
disturbance. The physician who even 
tually treated Peter by means of play tech- 
nique secured valuable information from 
the teacher’s reports of the child’s play 


*For further details about the procedures and 
findings of this investigation, see “The Value of a 
Playgroup in a Child Development Study,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXI, 1 (January, 1937), pp. 106-116; 
“Factors in Character Development, Neuroses, 
Psychoses and Delinquency (A Study of Pregnancy, 
Delivery, Lying-in Period and Childhood),” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vil, 2 (April, 
1937), pp. 142-181; also, bibliography contained 
in the latter. 
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activities at recess. After Peter’s anxiety 
was relieved through psychotherapy, he was 
able to reénter school and function as a so- 
cially adjusted member of the class. 

If we merely observe play, with no well- 
defined method of culling and organizing 
the data, we are apt to collect a mass of in- 
formation which has little significance. But 
if we correlate the observations of all indi- 
vidual factors (such as content of play, mus- 
cular coérdination, facial expression, and 
the like) and relate them to life situations 
as reflected in play, then we have a clue as 
to the child’s adjustment. There are many 
such life situations, but space limitations 
permit the mention of only two: object re- 
lationship and response to deprivation. 


Object Relationship 


Object relationship includes the attitude 
and behavior towards animate objects, par- 
ticularly people, and inanimate articles, 
such as toys. For example: The first day 
that five-year-old George entered our Play- 
group, he waved good-bye to his mother, 
smilingly accompanied the kindergarten 
teacher and immediately joined the group 
in a game of bean-bag-toss. A few minutes 
later he organized and led an impromptu 
game of follow-the-leader during which the 
other children followed him over hazards 
which he had set up with marked ingenu- 
ity. Then he voluntarily relinquished his 
position as leader to a little girl and par- 
ticipated whole-heartedly as a follower. 
He skillfully handled the ball and car- 
ried out instructions in a game of super- 
vised dodge-ball. Finally, towards the end 
of the session, he played alone with a toy 
cash register; he could not manipulate it at 
first, but persevered until he opened the 
drawer. 


These observations of George’s play sub- 


stantiated certain facts already revealed by 
the intensive study of the case; good par- 
ent-child relationship was further reflected 
in his friendly attitude towards the teacher 
(a person in authority); satisfactory sibling 
relationship was exemplified in his social 
adjustment within the group; excellent in- 
tegrated development was indicated by his 
attitude and behavior while playing alone 
and with the other children. 

Bill, eight years of age, offers an exam- 
ple of unsatisfactory object relationship. At 
home Bill played boisterously, often break- 
ing toys and furniture. In the classroom and 
on the school grounds he was a bully; he 
grabbed other children’s hats and mali- 
ciously destroyed their toys. This type of 
behavior was also paramount when he came 
to our Playgroup. One day, after being par- 
ticularly hyperactive and destructive, Bill 
played with a doll carriage. Suddenly he 
asked, “Am I a boy or a girl?” whereupon 
he overturned the carriage and quickly hit 
a child standing nearby. Bill’s question, 
evoked by the preceding free play, gave us 
further insight into his confusion regarding 
sex differences and his relationship to his 
parents. The latter was poor, as we already 
knew; the father had deserted the family 
several times and when he was home he 
forced Bill to play quietly. On the other 
hand, the father counseled his son not to be 
a sissy outside the home and encouraged 
him to be a “regular guy,” in other words, 
to be tough and belligerent with his play- 
mates. Bill’s social adjustment is gradually 
becoming more satisfactory as a result of 
psychotherapy with the parents and child. 
This case illustrates how object relation- 
ships, as revealed in play, can be utilized 
as signposts showing when and how we 
may intervene in helping a child to resolve 
his inner conflicts. 
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Response to Deprivation 

Just as object relationships reveal the type 
of adjustment, so do reactions to depriva- 
tion. There is a high correlation between 
the way a child meets frustrations in real 
life and in play. For example: Dorothy, 
eight years old, and Helen, fifteen months 
of age, are sisters. Helen, when she drops 
a toy or it is taken away, immediately tries 
to regain it. If her blocks tumble down, she 
starts rebuilding with increased zeal. This 
pattern of successfully overcoming obstacles 
is seen in other situations, such as feeding 
herself. Her older sister Dorothy, when 
confronted with deprivations, exhibited a 
very different type of response from in- 
fancy on. She cried, called for her mother, 
and either became completely passive or 
ran away. She required no disciplinary ac- 
tion by the teacher in the classroom; in 
fact, several of her teachers called her the 
“best child in the class.” She never joined 


in tag or other group games during recess; 
instead, she remained quietly alone or with 
one other child whom she promptly left 
if the latter took her jump-rope. Dorothy's 
mother had always restrained her from 
playing with the neighborhood children 
lest she get hurt and learn bad habits; also, 
the mother protected her from the other 
little girls. Through treatment, Dorothy’s 
adjustment is now more satisfactory; she 
is making active efforts to overcome the 
deprivations experienced in real life and in 
play situations. 

It can be seen, from the foregoing brief 
discussion, that the observation of play is 
valuable for a child development study 
because it indicates the dynamic aspects 
of development as well as the general ad- 
justment at any age level. The content and 
type of a child’s play offer clues as to his in- 
tegrated physical, mental, and emotional 
development. 
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THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF PLAY 


BEATA T. RANK 
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Psychoanalysis has unquestionably given impetus to the current interest in play, both as 
a constructive and as a therapeutic measure for young children. Mrs. Rank’s paper is 
especially helpful for orientation as she is a child-analyst of wide experience. 





UDGING from the wealth of theories 

that have been evolved to explain the 
universal phenomenon of play, the defini- 
tions given by popular dictionaries, namely, 
“any exercise or occupation for amuse- 
ment,” or “action without special aim or 
for amusement,” do not seem to be satis- 
factory. 

Although a number of scientists have 
given us interesting explanations of this 
particular type of activity, none seems to 
have grasped its full significance.’ One of 
the theories (H. Spencer) claims that play is 
the useless expenditure of an exuberant en- 
ergy so that the vital force which does not 
find sufficient use in mastering real life situ- 
ations discharges itself in manifestations 
which are pleasant for the individual, but 
without any practical purpose. Briefly this 
theory considers play as an outlet of ex- 
cessive energy. A quite different point of 
view is to be found in a theory (Lazarus) 
which refers to play as a means of restoring 
energy. Games which necessitate some 
amount of physical strain are considered as 
an active relaxation to an intellectually 
overburdened individual. Still another 
theory considers play as a preparatory train- 
ing for later life functions. Through play 
the inherited capacities attain a higher de- 


1 Quoted after L. Roubiczek: Zeitschr. f. Psa., 
Padagogik, 1932. 


gree of perfection. Wundt sees the signifi- 
cance of the play phenomenon in the con- 
scious or unconscious imitation of useful 
activities and stresses also the point that 
play elaborates for illusory purposes the 
former real and useful activities of our 
ancestors. 

The contribution which psychoanalysis 
has made to the conception of play merits 
special consideration here since the whole 
use of play for therapeutic purposes nowa- 
days seem to have had its inception in this 
theory. 


Psychoanalytic Theory of Play 

Play is considered as one of the most im- 
portant mediums of expression by which a 
child reveals (frequently in a symbolic 
way) his phantasies, his wishes, and actual 
experiences. These experiences can then be 
expressed in various forms: in reproducing 
exactly what really happened, or in bring- 
ing about some variations or some different 
arrangements. Freud himself explained 
why certain games do exist in which chil- 
dren elaborate unpleasant experiences, such 
as, for instance, reproducing in play an 
operation which the child has recently 
undergone, or different accidents or trau- 
matic situations.? The interpretation given 
is that this kind of play represents an at- 


* Sigmund Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle. 
New York: R. O. Ballou, 1924. 
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tempt to master by a gradual assimilation 
(through frequent repetition) an over- 
whelming experience which was too strong 


or too sudden to be digested at once. 


Freud’s Observations of the Play of 
an Eighteen Months Old Boy 

“The child was in no respect forward in 
his intellectual development; at eighteen 
months he spoke only a few intelligible 
words, making besides sundry significant 
sounds which were understood by those 
about him. But he made himself under- 
stood by his parents and the maid-servant, 
and had a good reputation for behaving 
‘properly.’ He did not disturb his parents 
at night; he scrupulously obeyed orders 
about not touching various objects and not 
going into certain rooms; and above all he 
never cried when his mother went out and 
left him for hours together, although the 
tie to his mother was a very close one: she 
had not only nourished him herself, but 
had cared for him and brought him up 
without any outside help. Occasionally, 
however, this well-behaved child evinced 
the troublesome habit of flinging into the 
corner of the room or under the bed all the 
little things he could lay his hands on, so 
that to gather up his toys was often no light 
task. He accompanied this by an expression 
of interest and gratification, emitting a 
loud long-drawn-out ‘o-o-o-oh’ which in the 
judgment of the mother (one that coin- 
cided with my own) was not an interjec- 
tion but meant ‘go away’ (fort). I saw at 
last that this was a game, and that the child 
used all his toys only to play ‘being gone’ 
(fortsein) with them. One day I made an 
observation that confirmed my view. The 
child had a wooden reel with a piece of 
string wound around it. It never occurred 


to him, for example, to drag this after him 
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on the floor and so play horse and cart with 
it, but he kept throwing it with consider- 
able skill, held by the string, over the side 
of his little draped cot, so that the reel dis- 
appeared into it, then said his significant 
‘o-o-0-oh’ and drew the reel by the string 
out of the cot again, greeting its reappear- 
ance with a joyful ‘Da’ (there). This was 
therefore the complete game, disappearance 
and return, the first act being the only one 
generally observed by the onlookers, and 
the one untiringly repeated by the child as 
a game for its own sake, although the 
greater pleasure unquestionably attached to 


the second act.” 


Freud’s Interpretation 

“The meaning of the game was then not 
far to seek. It was connected with the 
child’s remarkable cultural achievement- 
the foregoing of the satisfaction of an in- 
stinct—as the result of which he could let 
his mother go away without making any 
iuss. He made it right with himself, so to 
speak, by dramatizing the same disappear- 
ance and return with the objects he had at 
hand. It is of course of no importance for 
the affective value of this game whether 
the child invented it himself or adopted it 
from a suggestion from outside. Our inter- 
est will attach itself to another point. The 
departure of the mother cannot possibly 
have been pleasant for the child, not merely 
a matter of indifference. How then does it 
accord with the pleasure-principle that he 
repeats this painful experience as a game? 
The answer will perhaps be forthcoming 
that the departure must be played as the 
necessary prelude to the joyful return, and 
that in this latter lay the true purpose of the 
game. As against this, however, there is 
the observation that the first act, the going 
away, was played by itself as a game and 
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far more frequently than the whole drama 
with its joyful conclusion. 

“The analysis of a single case of this 
kind yields no sure conclusion: on impar- 
tial consideration one gains the impression 
that it is from another motive that the child 
has turned the experience into a game. He 
was in the first place passive, was overtaken 
by the experience, but now brings himself 
in as playing an active part, by repeating 
the experience as a game in spite of its un- 
pleasing nature. This effort might be as- 
cribed to the impulse to obtain the mastery 
of a situation (the ‘power’ instinct), which 
remains independent of any question of 
whether the recollection was a pleasant one 
or not. But another interpretation may be 
attempted. The flinging away of the object 
so that it is gone might be the gratification 
of an impulse of revenge suppressed in real 
life but directed against the mother for 
going away, and would then have the 
defiant meaning: “Yes, you can go, I don’t 
want you, I am sending you away myself.’ 
The same child a year later than my obser- 
vations used to throw on the floor a toy 
which displeased him, and to say ‘Go to the 
war!’ He had been told that his absent 
father was at the war, and he did not miss 
him at all, giving the clearest indications 
that he did not wish to be disturbed in the 
sole possession of his mother. It is known 
of other children also that they can give 
vent to similar hostile feelings by throwing 
objects away in place of people. Thus one 
is left in doubt whether the compulsion to 
work over in psychic life what has made a 
deep impression, to make oneself fully 
master of it, can express itself primarily 
and independently of the pleasure-princi- 
ple. In the case discussed here, however, 
the child might have repeated a disagree- 


able impression in play only because with 


the repetition was bound up a pleasure gain 
of a different kind but more direct. 

“Nor does the further pursuit of the 
question of play resolve our hesitations be- 
tween two conceptions. We see that chil- 
dren repeat in their play everything that 
has made a great impression on them in 
actual life, that they thereby abreact the 
strength of the impression and so to speak 
make themselves masters of the situation. 
But on the other hand it is clear enough 
that all their play is influenced by the domi- 
nant wish of their time of life: viz. to be 
grown-up and to be able to do what grown- 
up people do. It is also observable that the 
unpleasing character of the experience does 
not always prevent its being utilized as a 
game. If a doctor examines a child’s throat, 
or performs a small operation on him, the 
alarming experience will quite certainly be 
made the subject of the next game, but in 
this the pleasure gain from another source 
is not to be overlooked. In passing from the 
passivity of experience to the activity of 
play, the child applies to his play-fellow the 
unpleasant occurrence that befell himself 
and so avenges himself on the person of 
this proxy.” 


The Therapeutic Value of Play 

With the psychoanalytic conception of a 
certain form of play as an abreaction * of 
traumatic experience, justification is given 
for using play for therapeutic purposes. 
The child analyst, however, does not con- 
sider play as a therapeutic process in itself. 
Rather he accepts the child’s play as a very 
important medium of expression. He at- 
tempts to learn from the child’s play what 
the analyst of the adult learns from free 
associations, verbal expressions. On the 


* “The therapeutically effective discharge of emo- 
tion associated with recall of a repressed memory.” 
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contrary, psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers of different schools have 
elaborated a variety of play-techniques 
which it is not possible actually to discuss 
in detail because the therapists have not yet 
formulated their point of view. It seems to 
me that these therapists, who themselves 
refer to the theory of abreaction and expect 
therapeutic results from letting the child 
merely play, are leaving too much respon- 
sibility to the child and disregarding the 
complicated structure of his psyche. 

If a child in a play situation stimulated 
by the indulgent adult (educator or thera- 
pist) oversteps a certain limit of free ex- 
pression of wishes which generally should 
not be revealed and even less satisfied, he 
then feels guilty and frequently provokes 
punishment by exceedingly aggressive be- 
havior, or shows signs of depression. That 
means that only those who are able to de- 
cipher those manifestations and analyze 
them in connection with the whole person- 
ality of the child (his anxieties and con- 
flicts) should be entrusted to control such 
play, used for therapeutic purposes. 

The difficulty in limiting the play ac- 
tivity of a child (in a therapeutic relation- 
ship) by directing it in the choice of play 
material as well as in stimulating certain 
emotional manifestations is to be explained 
in two ways. First, it presupposes that the 
therapist knows exactly the nature of the 
conflict, and, secondly, that he is sure of 
his ability to evaluate how far it would be 
safe for the child to live through a certain 
amount of emotion, how much satisfaction 
of his instinctual wishes he can bear with- 
out running the risk of increasing the con- 
flict instead of relieving it. If, for example, 
a child under the influence of the birth of 
a new member of his family shows definite 
signs of psychic disturbance, and we pre- 
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sume that his mind is preoccupied with 
wishes to make the unwanted sibling dis- 
appear, we cannot be sure that letting him 
play out the hostility by destroying a sym- 
bolic substitute for his brother or sister will 
relieve his tension and make him abreact 
his destructive tendencies. The success of 
such procedure would depend primarily on 
the intensity of the feelings of guilt and on 
the quality of the relationship towards the 
person who witnessed or participated in 
this game. If this relationship is as that 
toward an admired authority whose stand- 
ards one is willing to accept, success is 
more likely. The greater the distance from 
the symbolic to the real object and the more 
the destructive activity is tied up with some 
useful achievement, the more chance there 
is to meet the needs of the child without 
pushing him at the same time into greater 
conflict. If, therefore, instead of arranging 
the play so that a human being or some 
living animal is the victim, one proceeds to 
the destruction of a harmful, useless object, 
one can expect a surer result from one’s 


efforts to free the child of his hostility. 


The Constructive Use of Play Material; 
Play as Sublimation 

If the use of play for strictly therapeutic 
purposes in dealing with problem children 
has to be left to those who are sufficiently 
trained to understand the subtle mecha- 
nisms of a child-psyche, there is still, how- 
ever, plenty of opportunity to use play as an 
outlet for various undesirable tendencies. 
To give an enuretic child the opportunity 
to use water in its play, to offer to children 
who we suppose have not completely mas- 
tered their excretory functions the use of 
finger-paints, clay, or gardening, will cer- 
tainly smooth the way for sublimation. To 
pull out nails and to fix them, to hammer 
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and to tear down things, to saw or to chop 
wood—these are all excellent playful occu- 
pations for an aggressive child. 

Besides playful occupations which re- 
quire certain abilities and which have to 
be successful in order to satisfy the child, 
one has to offer him the opportunity for 
games in which success is not dependent 
on his actual qualifications. Otherwise he 
is given no opportunity to compensate for 
his inadequacies by imaginary attributes, 


but is faced with stark reality. If we do not 
allow for this, the child may be frequently 
frustrated even in play. This should make 
us understand and be more indulgent to- 
wards cowboys and cops and robber games, 
generally banished from a supervised play- 
ground, but which fascinate children be- 
cause they offer a unique outlet for realiz- 
ing in play the ambitions and the wishes to 
be strong and victorious over feared au- 
thority. 


THE CHILD 


Obedient to the call of human will, 


I now appear in form of flesh and bone; 
Subject to loves that bless and hates that kill, 
With griefs and joys and fears to match your own. 


I cannot be your plaything, for the tides 


That move your being surge the same in me. 


Only a mortal sense of time divides 


The fragile sapling from the sturdy tree. 


I am your yesterdays; can you forget? 


And your tomorrows; will you fail me, then? 


Not all the shining goals your heart may set, 


Nor pride of place, nor triumph of the pen 
Can bring again to your repentant hand 


The vanished child you failed to understand. 


’ SILENCE Buck BELLows 
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HE WAS A READING PROBLEM 





Remedial work, particularly in read- 
ing and arithmetic, is becoming more 
and more recognized as a vital service 
in the schools. Reading disability, like 
other forms of behavior, is symptomatic 
and therefore does not, in itself, reveal 
the exact nature of the cause or the rela 
tive importance of the problem. Read 
ing or arithmetic disabilities may arise 
from any one of a number of causes, 
¢.g., organic, poor or inadequate peda- 
gogy, frequent changes in schools, and 
emotional problems. In some instances, 
long periods of training or re-training 
and psychiatric treatment are necessary. 
In other instances, good results are ob- 
tained when the cause ts removed. Such 
a situation is presented in the accom 
panying case report. It should be em 
phasized, however, that not all children 
having remedial problems are helped in 
this relatively simple way. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks 
to Dr. Malcolm H. Finley, Head of the 
Department of Educational Counsel, 
Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois, who prepared this article. 


ARRY, eleven years of age, was re- 
ferred for psychiatric study because 
the development of his reading ability had 
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been slow since the latter part of the second 
grade and intensive remedial efforts had 
not been effective in bringing about the 
desired improvement. He was a boy of 
good average intelligence, superior in per- 
formance tests, and at the end of the fifth 
grade he was one half year behind in his 
work, except in reading in which he was 
retarded one year. For a considerable period 
of time there had been a tendency for him 
to show less initiative in carrying out his 
classroom responsibilities. He became more 
dependent upon the teacher and others to 
get his work done. He considered it the 
teacher’s job to “learn” him and in each 
new remedial measure developed an atti- 
tude of passive resistance with no sense of 
responsibility. 


Remedial Reading Efforts 


During the latter part of the second 
grade, Harry’s mother, seeing that he was 
not making satisfactory progress in read- 
ing, became quite worried and insisted that 
the school do something about it. She was 
encouraged to give him special help at 
home and Harry was placed in a remedial 
reading group at school. While he made 
some progress in his reading, it was much 
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slower than that of the average child. This 
led to ever increasing anxiety and worry on 
the part of the mother. When he was in the 
fifth grade, the mother was urged to leave 
the whole problem to the school. A special 
and rather intensive program of remedial 
help was outlined for Harry during this 
year. The mother, however, was not en- 
tirely satisfied, so referred him for study 
and help to a source outside the school. This 
was carried into the summer months. 
Throughout both of these programs Harry 
responded well and made very satisfactory 
progress at first. In each case, however, he 
became more dependent upon the in- 
structor for any efforts that he put forth 
and finally became quite indifferent to the 
help that was offered him. 

It was at this point that the problem was 
recognized to involve definite emotional 


factors in both the mother and the boy. 


The Mother’s Story 


When the mother started to give Harry 
special help at home, she discovered that 
her efforts seemed to do more harm than 
good. She was upset over little mistakes in 
reading which, she found, were quite com- 
mon to all children at his reading level. She 
attempted to stop helping him but periodi- 
cally felt compelled to read to him because 
she believed there was a lot he was losing 
by his inability to read to himself. He de- 
rived a great deal of satisfaction from her 
reading to him, and had her read some 
stories repeatedly. The mother also secured 
a great deal of satisfaction from reading to 
him. 

Harry was a boy who had many friends 
and got along well with them. Until the 
previous year he occasionally got into fights 
with other boys but these had not occurred 
since. The mother wondered if this was due 


to a development of fear and lack of con 
He had 


sports and doing things with his hands. 


fidence. numerous interests in 
Outside of school when younger he had 
been a very independent boy, especially in 
dressing and doing other personal things 
for himself. 

There was considerable jealously be- 
tween Harry and his sixteen-year-old 
brother; each felt at times that the other 
was favored by the parents. The father 
spent more time with the brother because 
of their mutual interest in tennis. Both 
father and mother gave up an evening a 
week to Harry; the brother usually did not 
join them because he had a girl friend. 

In describing herself, the mother stated 
that her interest always centered around 
her home. She never cared much for social 
and community activities. Her most genu- 
ine satisfaction came from her reading. She 
felt that reading was absolutely essential to 
the happiness of any individual. It was for 
this reason she put so much emphasis on 
Harry’s difficulty. The mother was readily 
led to see that she felt Harry could not be 
happy unless he had the same satisfying 
experience with reading that she had, when 
actually he derived his satisfactions from 
entirely different experiences. 

The mother then described her feeling of 
failure and inadequacy because she thought 
she had not reared her children satisfactor- 
ily. She also wondered if she had done the 
right thing as she had not encouraged them 
to enter group activities and had not given 
them many social experiences. This feeling 
of failure in turn resulted in the belief that 
the situation was all her fault and a deep 
sense of guilt developed, especially because 
of Harry’s problem. To compensate for 
these underlying emotions or feelings of 
failure and guilt she began to do too many 
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things for Harry. The result was that he 
began to develop an increased dependence 
on others to get things done. Instead of 
getting satisfaction out of doing things 
alone and on his own initiative as he had 
when he was younger, he began to develop 
a need for doing things always in company 
with other individuals. These trends were 
seen quite clearly in Harry’s school and 
remedial reading experience. 

Two one-hour interviews had brought 
out the essential facts of the situation. In 
this case, as a result of discussing the facts, 
the mother was able to gain insight into her 
underlying emotions and spontaneously 
concluded, “The best thing for me to do is 
to pay absolutely no attention to his reading 


from now on.” 


The Boy’s Story 


Harry's account corroborated his moth- 
er’s very closely. In interests, he emphasized 
sports and added that he liked parties. 
Although he liked camp activities, he dis- 
liked camp because he had to do things 
routinely. He had an unusual interest in 
motion pictures and comics which he dis- 
cussed very spontaneously. In response to 
questions, he discussed the family relation- 
ships and his jealousy of his brother who 
he felt was preferred at times by his parents. 
This was accentuated by the fact that the 
father spent more time with the brother 
and gave him a much larger allowance. 

Harry was able to discuss his reading 
problem only on a superficial level. He said 
he was unable to keep his mind on his 
reading when doing it alone, but concen- 
trated quite well when someone else read 
to him. Whenever he was interested 
enough in what he was reading, he would 
understand almost perfectly. Beyond this 
Harry became evasive whenever any effort 
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was made to discuss the more underlying 
feelings of his reading difficulty. 


Response to Better Understanding of 
the Problem 

The mother’s first step, entirely on her 
own initiative, was to find a community 
activity to take up her time instead of wor- 
rying about Harry and his reading difh- 
culty. A few weeks after this and about the 
time the interviews with Harry were 
stopped because of his resistance, he took a 
very sudden interest in reading and began 
to hand in numerous book reports which 
were very good in quality. This was fol- 
lowed by occasional lapses in his efforts at 
school. For instance, he let one assignment 
go until all the rest of the class had finished 
it. One evening when a movie was being 
shown, the teacher was fortunately able to 
keep him after school to make certain 
that he understood what was required in 
the assignment, and to see that he made 
a definite start. He was allowed to attend 
the latter part of the movie and to complete 
the work at home. After that there were no 
similar difficulties. 

The mother described to the teacher a 
great improvement in the home situation. 
Harry displayed a much more codperative 
spirit and there was a very definite reduc- 
tion in the amount of arguing and fighting 
in the family. He took much more respon- 
sibility than he had for some time. In re- 
sponsibilities he showed periodic lapses 
which any boy his age is likely to do, but 
his mother began to see to it that he com- 
pleted the more essential tasks, much as the 
teacher had done. 


What Had Happened 


Harry presented a mild reading handi- 
cap, which caused his mother to develop 
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an unusual amount of worry and anxiety 
because of the importance of reading in her 
own experience. Efforts on the part of the 
mother to correct this difficulty by helping 
him at home caused definite resistance in 
the boy who was quite independent for his 
age. Further efforts by the school only 
tended to increase the boy’s resistance. At 
the same time, Harry’s underlying need for 
affection, recognition, and attention was 
met through efforts by his mother and 
teachers to solve the reading difficulty. The 
understanding of the problem gained by 
the mother gave her definite release from 
the worry and guilty feelings which she had 
built up and enabled her to transfer her 
efforts and energies to more constructive 
activities. Interviews with Harry did not 
lead to any direct expression of his emo- 
tional problem. However, they undoubted- 
ly gave him some insight into the situation. 
This insight seemed apparent because he 
found it easier to correct the difficulty and 
to take an interest in reading. In addition, 
Harry found that he was not receiving the 
attention he desired by continuing to be a 
poor reader and dependent. This attention 
was forthcoming now only as a result of 
more successful work in reading and the 
completion of worth-while tasks. There was 
also the direct personal satisfaction of ac- 
complishment to take the place of the 
previous satisfaction of resisting the desires 


of adults. Another stimulating factor which 
helped Harry to grow up and be more re- 
sponsible was the loss of a highly valued 
experience, in this case a movie, as the 
direct result of his own procrastination and 
lack of initiative. Thus we saw Harry grow 
up and become a more normal boy. 

There were three very interesting things 
which this case demonstrated: 

First, a method used to solve a problem 
may turn out to be detrimental. In fact, in 
this case the remedial work, especially that 
carried out by the mother, undoubtedly was 
the biggest factor in developing the emo- 
tional problem, particularly that of the boy. 
If one type of corrective measure does not 
give satisfactory results in a reasonable time 
it may be best to stop it altogether or try 
another method. This is especially true 
when the problem becomes worse. 

Second, a problem which in the begin- 
ning seemed to call for direct remedial or 
practice efforts to correct it ultimately 
turned out to have emotional or feeling 
aspects which far outweighed the reme- 
dial ones. This called for the assistance 
of someone who was trained and had 
had experience in dealing with emotional 
problems. 

Third, the solution of the reading prob- 
lem also eliminated other undesirable per 
sonality defects and resulted in a more 
normal boy. 





It is good news to learn that our Editor of “Case Studies,” Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, until 
recently Acting Director of the Department of Child Guidance, of the New York City 
Schools, has just been appointed its Director. The Editor and Editorial Board of Unper- 


STANDING THE CHIL offer him their best wishes and join with his many friends in felicitat- 


ing him on his appointment. 
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THE ROLE OF PLAY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHILDREN 


ROM the days of Rousseau and Froebel 

educators have more and more realized 
the important place which play occupies in 
the development of the child. More recently, 
the child psychologist has come to make the 
child’s play the focus of his interest and at- 
tention. Whether he seeks to understand 
normal growth and development, or tries 
to diagnose a behavior difficulty, or attempts 
to remedy personality maladjustments, he 
turns increasingly to understanding and 
guiding the play life of the child. This trend 
is naturally giving rise to a large amount of 
literature dealing with children’s play. 

One of the most interesting of recent 
books is one by Alschuler and Heinig en- 
titled Play—The Child’s Response to Life." 
It is volume two of a series called Child- 
hood—The Beginning Years and Beyond 
which has been edited under the auspices 
of the for Childhood Edu- 
cation. 


Association 


The book deals with the child’s play life 
up to the age of eight years and is written 





*Rose H. Alschuler and Christine Heinig, 
Play—The Child's Response to Life. (Vol. Il of 
Childhood—The Beginning Years and Beyond.) 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 
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primarily for parents, though it should be 
of very great value to teachers of nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades. 

The point of view of the book is ex- 
pressed in the subtitle for, as the author 
points out, if we except such routine matters 
as eating, sleeping, and elimination, play is 
the little child’s whole life. Children are 
bound to play and develop whether parents 
and teachers know it or not or plan for it 
or not. An intelligent understanding of play 
will help children to guide and build their 
play experiences so that they can become 
“constructive, persistent, and socially sound 
young persons.” 

Parents who have felt that they could 
enrich their children’s play life only to a 
small degree because of limited financial 
resources will be greatly helped by this 
book. They will come to realize that what 
happens in their home depends more upon 
their understanding of a child’s needs than 
upon their ability to buy. 

Just as in selecting children’s food and 
clothing parents must plan according to the 
season, according to the children’s needs, 
accordance with 


and in their financial 


ability, so in selecting play materials all of 
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these factors have to be taken into considera- 
tion. In planning a well-balanced play pro- 
gram, the parent has to consider both in- 
door and outdoor materials, things that 
provide for both large and small muscle 
activity, things that can be used in limited 
as well as in larger spaces, things that satisfy 
the child’s desire to play alone, and things 
that will bring children together in play. As 
children get older, parents will want to 
choose equipment that will help them to 
develop skills of various kinds, such as in 
wood and metal work and other handi- 
crafts. Actually every part of the body and 
spirit is being built, and children need all 
sorts of materials and opportunities for play 
that will make the building process a sound 
one. 

Play materials are divided into three 
groups: those that stimulate active play and 
physical development, those that make for 
dramatic and imaginative play, and those 
that foster creative and constructive play on 
the part of the child. The authors give 
specific lists of materials under each head- 
ing for each age and include definite advice 
to parents as to what factors should be taken 
into account in making purchases. Different 
chapters deal with indoor and outdoor play 
and thé materials required are clearly de- 
scribed. An excellent chapter deals with the 
developmental value of excursions; another 
with how to make the most of birthday 
parties and holidays; another with the 
child’s needs for pets; and still another with 
the therapeutic value of play. Here the au- 
thors suggest that a common-sense program 
of play rather than preachment or drill or 
punishment is the best way of dealing with 
the timid and fearful child, the slow child, 
the destructive child, the shy child, and 
others with various personality problems. 

The book is full of practical suggestions 


and is to be heartily commended to parents 
and teachers of young children. 

In Play and Mental Health* John E. 
Davis attempts to present the subject of 
play as usable material for the organization 
of effective mental hygiene practices in 
school and to develop a psychology of play 
in line with the spirit and the recent ad- 
vances of psychiatric practices in child edu- 
cation. The author views play as the child's 
struggle towards maturity in which he 
transforms himself from an egocentric 
animal to a socialized being. 

In the first chapter on “Play and Psychic 
Development” the author stresses the value 
of play as a co6perative rather than a com 
petitive experience. He suggests that the 
concept of a game as a zestful action of a 
child playing in friendly intercourse with 
rather than against other children invests it 
with the highest hygienic usefulness. 

The diagnostic value of play as revealing 
to the teacher the child’s attempt to com- 
pensate for feelings of inadequacy or failure 
and the therapeutic value of play for such 
types as the timid child are discussed in 
some detail. 

In a chapter on “Play and Adjustment to 
the Outside World” the author discusses 
such topics as the relationship between play 
and the development of language, the rela- 
tionship of play to chronological age, the 
inspirational effect of the heroic aspects of 
play, the establishing of healthy hetero- 
sexual relationships by boys and girls play- 
ing together, the relationship of play and 
work and how the former prepares for the 
latter. 

A chapter on “Play and Behavior” deals 
with the integrative value of play. The 
* John Eisele Davis, Play and Mental Health: 
Principles and Practice for Teachers. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938. 
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final chapter of the book deals with “Happy 
Socialization.” 

The book is simply written and contains 
a great many valuable suggestions for 
teachers which will stimulate their thinking 
on the subject of play. The material is not 
well organized and it is often difficult to 
see the development of the author’s thought. 
There seems to be considerable repetition 
of ideas. In spite of this, the book is recom- 
mended to the average teacher who will 
find in it not so many concrete suggestions 
as a point of view regarding the mental 
hygiene aspects of play. 

The Psychology of Play Activities * by 
Lehman and Witty is an older book that 
deserves mention in a list of books on play. 
It gives a résumé of the various historical 
theories of play and also the results of an 
investigation into play activities of children. 

One of the important findings of the in- 
vestigation was the continuity of play be- 
havior rather than a too-exclusive periodic- 
ity. The obvious characteristics of the play 
of each period, at each age, have their be- 
ginnings in the preceding stages and merge 
gradually into the succeeding ones. An 
analysis is made of the play preferences of 
children below Grade III, of sex differences 
in play, of differences in the play of town 
and country children, of race differences, 
and of individual differences in play. The 
last chapter deals with the relation of play 
to education and to vocational guidance. 

The book contains much that is of in- 
terest and should stimulate a new and more 
intensive attack on the problem of under- 
standing the child’s play life. 

* Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, The 


Psychology of Play Activities. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1927. 
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In “Play for the Modern Child” * by 
Clara Lambert, readers will find a simply 
written article in which is discussed the 
significance of play in our modern life. The 
author makes suggestions as to how play 
must be handled in order to ensure valuable 
phases of development which resulted quite 
naturally from the more simple life of our 
fathers when children were close to first- 
hand sources of living. 

In “Education through Play”® Bertha 
Schlotter describes very vividly how, 
through a program of play, the behavior of 
the inmates of an institution for mental 
defectives gradually became transformed. 
The author shows how the change from 
rigid formality and repression to a program 
of expression resulted in growth in social 
behavior of even low-grade defectives and 
greatly lessened the administrative prob- 
lems of the institution. The article pre- 
sents a viewpoint of play which will be 
very helpful to teachers of normal chil- 
dren. 
interested in the 
psychoanalytic approach to childhood prob- 
lems, an article by Dr. Edward Liss entitled 


For those who are 


“Play Techniques in Child Analysis” ® may 
prove of value. The author shows how 
analysts may make use of every field of 
man’s creative activity in order to under- 
stand and help the patient. Case studies are 
given. 


*Clara Lambert, “Play for the Modern Child,” 
Child Study, XV, 7 (April, 1938). 

® Bertha Schlotter, “Education through Play: A 
Contribution of Mental Hygiene to Education,” 
Illinois Conference on Public Welfare, Chicago, 
October, 1933. 

® Edward “Play Techniques in Child 
Analysis,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
VI, 1 (January, 1936). 
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with Our Contributors 


Mrs. Anni Weiss-Frankl, before coming to 
the United States in 1934, was a member of 
the staff of the Guidance Department of the 
Children’s Medical Clinic at the University of 
Vienna. Her professional interests are mainly 
in the field of psychology but here they cover 
a wide range, including clinical and abnormal 
psychology, psychology of childhood and of 
personality, psychological counseling, and so- 
cial psychology. Those interested in her point 
of view might read her article in the October, 
1937 number of Mental Hygiene entitled 
“Diagnostic Methods in Child Guidance and 
Psychological Counseling.” 


Dr. Grete Simpson, although writing from 
what might be called the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach, is not unaware of the practical prob- 
lems of the teacher and the school. She herself 
has been a high school teacher and was Psy- 
chologist at the Little Red School House in 
New York, which is one of the outstanding 
examples of a public school utilizing progres- 
sive methods. She is especially interested in the 
adjustment of children from about three years 
of age to puberty and in parental education. 


Professor Harry Rattray Low, now Assistant 
Professor of Education at the University of 
Manitoba, hails from a place with which we 
would like to be better acquainted—Wales— 





where he was a Lecturer in Education at the 
University of North Wales. He is especially in- 


terested in educational psychology and child 
guidance and when not being professional 
enjoys golf and tennis. 


Dr. Margaret E. Fries, in addition to being 
on the pediatric staff of the New York Infirm- 
ary for Women and Children and the Belle- 
vue Medical College, engages in the private 
practice of psychotherapy for adults, adoles- 
cents, and children. She is also a contributor to 
scientific and popular journals. Her special in- 
terest is in the prevention of physical, mental, 
and emotional maladjustments (including de- 
linquency and psychoses) by means of prophy- 
laxis in early childhood. Her research work in 
child development is directed towards this 


goal. 


Mrs. Beata T. Rank is a child-analyst of 
considerable experience. She was a member of 
the Psychoanalytic Society in Vienna where 
she studied under Anna Freud. From there 
she went to Paris for eight years where she 
worked chiefly with children. Here in Boston, 
in addition to serving on the staff of the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, she engages in private 
practice and is on the staff of the Psychoana- 
lytic Institute, conducting seminars in child 
analysis. 
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Diagnostic and Remedial Play 


(Continued from page 5) 


to look for a method that enables him to 
see the actual problem. This can be done 
only if he takes over, not only symbolically 
but actually, the place of the educator, by 
living with the child during some represen- 
tative parts of his daily life. One way of 
achieving this in the laboratory is through 
the introduction of play. For this purpose 
it is mecessary to spend a considerable 
amount of time with a child, not only in a 
single game but in a variety of different 
play situations, with different set-ups and 
different materials, alone and with a group 
of children. Sooner or later then the same 
crucial constellation of social and emotional 
factors will appear that called forth the 
difficulty reported by the parents or teacher. 
The play situation gives the observer the 
opportunity to witness and analyze the 
extraordinary or puzzling behavior of the 
individual child as well as the special en- 
vironmental constellation that evokes it. 
Thus during the observation of a child’s 
play with other children we may see an 
unexpected temper tantrum caused by an 
argument that was not meant seriously by 
anyone else. We may see a child become 
frightened as a reaction to a group play 
that had nothing frightening for the other 
participants. We may see another child 
withdraw in the middle of the game, or 
another one violate the rules, while a third 


may try to dominate by physical force or 


verbal persuasion. These are only a few 
examples which could be multiplied. 

In observing problem behavior in this 
manner it is possible to study it realistically 
and directly and experiment with it in 
order to find out the most appropriate 
method of dealing with the child in ques- 
tion. In this setting, we can study children’s 
skills, abilities and interests, their attitudes 
toward persons, both children and adults, 
toward play material, and toward all the 
things that make up their environment, 
their general security, their concept of time, 
their span of attention at various tasks, the 
intensity with which they apply themselves 
to certain playful or serious tasks, and the 
degree of reality that certain occupations 
have for them. With knowledge of these 
and many more factors, we are able to 
understand the child’s reactions—irritated, 
irritating, withdrawing, or whatever the 
child’s behavior or problem may be. 

This method makes possible both the 
diagnosis of the problem behavior and the 
search for the therapeutic-pedagogical meas 
ures which are best suited to overcome the 
difficulty in a way beneficial to the devel- 
opment of the child and acceptable and 
feasible in the social situation. There will, 
of course, also be some verbal conversation 
when the child feels willing to talk. The 
information thus gained will supplement 
the previous material and the psychologist 
will be able to evaluate the child’s state- 
ments against what he already knows about 
his personality. 
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